STORM  OVER. THE  LAND
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the
United States to be affixed
Done at the city of Washington this first day of January, in the
[SEAL]       vear of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and
of the independence of the United States of America the eighty-
seventh.
By the President:                                                       Abraham Lincoln
William H. Seward,
Secretary of State
To this the President slowly and carefully signed his full name of Abraham
Lincoln at the bottom. Then Seward signed, the great seal was affixed, and
the document went into the archives of the State Department.
Salutes of a hundred guns were fired in Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, after
newspapers published the proclamation. Antiskvery crowds held jubilation
meetings, though some of the extremists said the document should have gone
farther, was too moderate. Jefferson Davis in a message to the Confederate
Congress assumed lofty ground: *Our own detestation of those who have
attempted the most execrable act recorded in the history of guilty men is
tempered by profound contempt for the impotent rage which it discloses/
Lincoln issued no statement nor argument to support the proclamation.
He let the paper go forth for whatever it might do, sent it fluttering to the
four breezes of a continent and a world.
The Emancipation Proclamation struck at property valued on tax books
at nearly $3,000,000,000. If not retracted and if finally sustained by the
Union armies in the field, the newly issued document would take from
Southerners, by force and without compensation, livestock classified and
assessed with horses, cattle, and mules, more than 3,900,000 head. The pro-
perty value of these 3,900,000 and more chattels would be written off and
erased if and when the Union armies won their objectives.
Down across the Southern States the word spread among Negroes: the
'Linkum' Government at Washington had declared them free; if the Union
armies won the war they would no longer be bought and sold. They could
move from one place to another if they saw better chances in moving. No
longer would it be a crime to read, to be found with a book.
As a metaphor of the hour Lincoln remarked: 'We are like whalers who
have been on a long chase. "We have at last got the harpoon into the monster,
but we must now look how we steer, or with one flop of Hs tail he will send
us all into eternity/